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EW YORK’S most recent hotel, the Ritz-Carlton, 
offers nothing new except consummate good 
taste. Both inside and out only such styles 

were followed as necessitate severe, restrained treat- 
ment—early Georgian with, in places, a suggestion 
of the Empire and the Pompeiian that were the 
sources of Georgian. You look in vain for the ornate 
gilding, the sculpture, the frescoes, the imposing cut- 
glass chandeliers that are supposed to be the indis- 
pensable concomitants of successful hotel interiors; in- 
stead, you get the simple but far more costly interior of 
a refined home, for the Ritz-Carlton is, above all 


things else, domestic. In its way it is absolutely with- 
out precedent in America. 

Its fifteen stories are of harmonizing brick and lime- 
stone, the first four and the top being of the latter. The 
base boasts nothing more than a beautiful disposition of 
piers and openings, the same on all three facades, and 
nowhere disturbed by any incongruous stone motifs 
jutting out and depending on steel supports for their 
stability. Where this base runs into the tall brick shaft 
the two materials have been interestingly mingled to 
avoid too sharp a line of demarcation. 

This plain brick shaft, with wide-muntined sash win- 
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dows that make it very house-like in spite of its great 
height, terminates in a one-storied treatment in stone, 
which in itself cannot be too highly praised. It is free, 
yet refined, and thoroughly in the period. But from a 
distance it is impossible to appreciate it. Moreover, as 
a top, it is too abrupt. An attempt has been made to 
help this out by using the crowning motif of so many 
Eighteenth Century English buildings—the urns and 
balustrade ; but as the New York example is some three 
or four times the height of its prototypes such treat- 
ment is less pleasing. But, at any rate, it is probably 
preferable to the great projecting cornice so often re- 
sorted to; for, to get such a cornice into scale with the 
rest of the structure, it has to overshadow several 
stories and, furthermore, to mar the silhouette. 

Entering the 46th street foyer, one immediately 
commands the palm room, the Madison avenue entrance, 
the various cloak-rooms, and the very attractive stairs 
to the café and grill below—the most animated spot 
in the hotel, since luncheon, afternoon teas and theatre 
suppers are served there. It is something of a relief 
to step into a hotel foyer where plain plaster walls 
greet the eye. The electric console here and the charm- 
ing stair-rail—of excellent design and workmanship— 
show how much study was put into the details of this 
seemingly plain entrance. The combination of white- 
painted iron with the brass of the urns in the stair- 
railing is particularly commendable. 

The cheerful palm room beyond has a decidedly out- 
of-doors feeling that has been produced without the 
assistance of tawdry artificial vines tied to lattice work, 
or electric lights hidden in bunches of grapes. Masses 
of palms and ferns are banked against the east end of 
the room, which end is merely a low screen dividing off 


LOWER STORIES—-MADISON AVENUE SIDE 


the Madison avenue foyer. Above this screen, as above 
a garden wall, the tops of other plants are visible. Par- 
tially roofing the foyer and a little higher than the 
screen is a balcony full of potted plants and enclosed 
in the same white iron and brass Georgian rail that 
is on the staircase. The screen is of unobtrusive 
bronze and mirror glass, that preserves the bigness of 
the room, and is low enough to suggest a conservatory 
beyond (rather than the strictly utilitarian hotel desk 
and elevators). All this foliage, along with the flower 
boxes at every window overlooking the palm room, 
gives a decided impression of a courtyard or patio. 

But it is a room, nevertheless, simply treated with 
double, somewhat elongated pilasters and an entab- 
lature undecorated save for the bed-moulds. This latter 
arrangement is well studied, for the lights which are 
directly above the cornice mould obliterate all ornament 
that is not in shadow. Above the cornice is a balus- 
trade spaced to correspond with the windows, thus con- 
tributing to the out-door effect. The ceiling of the 
palm room consists of innumerable panes of opaque, 
milky glass, held by metal muntins; over this whole 
surface a strong illumination is thrown by the many 
electric bulbs behind the cornice, with a result not un- 
like daylight. A strong leaning towards our own Colo- 
nial can be traced in the Madison avenue windows 
visible beyond the screen from the palm room, and also 
in the fan-like motif in the tympana at each end. 

A raised dais at the west end of this room leads to 
the dining room—a dining room whose peculiar merit 
of charm rather than magnificence is not to be found in 
any other hotel. Architecturally it is unique. No im- 
pression of vastness is sought. On the contrary, owing 
to its shape and the scale of the ceiling, it hardly seems 
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spacious enough to hold the two hundred and fifty people 
that can sit in it comfortably. Elliptical in plan, with an 
elliptically vaulted ceiling, and with symmetrical end 
alcoves lighted by three lofty windows (so admirably 
expressed on the fagade), the room at once offers great 
decorative possibilities. These have been taken fullest 
advantage of. First is the exquisitely chaste white plas- 
ter ceiling, with its beautiful bas-relief as a center, and 
with just the right spotting of discs and axial accentua- 
tion—probably the finest Adam ceiling in the country. 
Certainly no hotel has such another, nor any private resi- 
dence anything on so large a scale. Curiously enough, 
the ornament used in its composition runs the whole 
gamut from early Georgian and our own Colonial to 
late Greek revival, yet all most harmoniously worked 
into one style, and made radiant by concealed electric 
lights. 

The gray-green walls here are unadorned, save ‘for 
four large triplicate mirrors well-designed, and with 
some fine Wedgwood medallions so typical of the period. 
These mirrors occupy the four corresponding spaces 
between end alcoves and side doors, and the dull gold of 
their frames and of the torchons and swags surmounting 
them is the only gold in the whole hotel. Warm, grayish 
marble columns, spirally cut, and accentuating the en- 
trance and the window alcoves, are the only other archi- 
tectural treatments of this unique room, to whose ele- 
gance the rich old-rose tones of the hangings and the 
chairs add considerably. The only pity is that one 
cannot see it filled with guests in the costume of the 
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period—the paniered silken skirts, or the knee breeches 
and embroidered waistcoats, which along with the pow- 
dered hair made a late Eighteenth Century assemblage 
at the same time charming and distingué. 

This room is for formal dining ; but the gossipy, more 
intimate eating place is the grill room downstairs. Here 
again the absence of showy chandeliers or side lights is 
striking ; or, rather, the substitution for these of panes 
of ground glass in the soffit of the little cornice through 
which a light like daylight is diffused is striking. This 
illuminated cornice, so to speak, is helped in its work 
by bulbs behind an €lliptical ribbed glass in the center 
of each heavy pier—altogether one of the best-studied 
pieces of lighting one could wish. The room is very 
large but, being divided into three parts by two rows 
of heavy piers with elliptical arches, it has a smaller, 
more cosy look. Its walls are of unstained oak, finely 
paneled to the height of the cornice mentioned—about 
6 feet. Above, the plain plaster walls are roughly 
finished in imitation of Caen stone. On entering from 
the stair hall one is on a dais three steps above the main 
room, and before descending it is worth while to stop 
and examine the only hanging lights in the place, en- 
closed in two very beautiful alabaster bowls in antique 
relief. The same old-rose chairs and carpet as are in 
the main dining-room are here, also, and one is grateful 
for their quiet monotony. 

The only other important public room is the smoking 
room, on the second floor, with windows looking down 
to 46th street on the one side and to the palm room 
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THE PALM COURT—ENTRANCE TO DINING-ROOM 


on the other. It is like most smoking 100ms, furnished 
in dark wood and hangings; but the wood is here an 
admirable example of Elizabethan paneling, with the 
lower edge of each panel beveled, not moulded, just as 
it was in the old English handwork, and with the corner 
square cut in order to avoid the difficulties of the mitre 
joint. The oak is untreated and the ceiling that caves 
down at the sides to meet it is of a dull, leathery, mottled 
gold. This room has a few candle brackets, but the 
main lighting is concealed behind the paneling. There 
is a fine antique oak table in the center of the room, of 
the dimensions common to refectories, and with a well- 
worn foot rail. Also, this room contains the first of the 
many antique mantelpieces that were specially procured 
in London for the hotel,.the use of which caused such 
consternation among the marble workers here. 

Upstairs the private apartments are again in the 
delicate Eighteenth Century schemes. In fact, excepting 
the two paneled rooms mentioned, there is this unity 
throughout—even to the elevators with green glass fan 
lights in their ceilings and Wedgwood medallions in 
their walls. There are no Flemish rooms nor Turkish 
nor Louis X1V—desperate striving to suit every taste 
and pique every fancy. One taste only is appealed to— 
that of people who see no reason why a hotel atmosphere 
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should not be as refined as that of 
their own homes. The Ritz-Carlton 
stands for more than a piece of good 
architecture and a piece of good dec- 
oration. Designed by American 
architects for an English concern, it 
stands as a link between the best ele- 
ments in two nations that were once 
one politically and are still one in 
their traditions. 

The planning of this hotel is rem- 
iniscent of its prototype in London, 

On the entresol floor has been 
grouped the bedrooms for servants 
to visiting guests, the barber shop 
and other utilities. 

The ground floor plan is a most 
symmetrical one. As will be seen, 
the hotel entrance on Madison ave- 
nue brings the visitor directly into 
the office. Here the palm court and 
restaurant are screened, as shown in 
the illustrations. The elevator en- 
trances at the left of the entrance 
have the same decorative treatment 
as the lobby screen, so that, when 
the elevator doors are closed, there 
is no suggestion of the elevators, 
which is in sharp contrast to the 
usual manner of treating this detail. 

It will be further noted that the 
palm court and_ restaurant are 
reached directly from the Forty- 
sixth street entrance, from which 
lobby the entresol and grill room 
floors are accessible. 

These features of plan tend to the 
quietness of effect and emphasize 
the good tasie that is so marked in this hotel. 

The dining-room, elliptical in shape, with the alcoves 
at either end, occupies the entire width of the plan. 

The entrance to the restaurant through the palm court 
is a feature that may perhaps be criticized. It is un- 
usual in hotel planning, but its successful handling can- 
not be too highly commended. 

The typical floor plan, while following in the essen- 
tials of permissible expansion of rooms from a single 
apartment to a suite, differs somewhat in the placing 
of the bathrooms and water closets and wardrobe clos- 
ets. Such of the bedrooms that have closets are pro- 
viced with those of the wardrobe type, but the usual 
form of closet has been located off the foyers leading 
from the rooms to the corridors, and do not open di- 
rectly into the bedrooms. 

The foundation, which starts from a level of about 
fifty feet below the curb line, presents no important 
problems other than those generally present in build- 
ings of this size. 

We acknowledge the co-operation of the architects, 
and the management of the Ritz-Carlton, which has 
enabled us to prepare and present to the readers of 
Tue American Arcuitect the foregoing description 
and illustrations of this hotel, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


For several years this committee has devoted itself to 
the development of a working theory of architectural edu- 
cation; of a plan for a consistent scheme for such edu- 
cation; and of a general statement of the principles that 
should control our activities in this direction and form 
the goal of all our endeavors. This modest ambition was 
achieved and brought to a conclusion, to thé satisfaction 
at least of the committee, in its report of last year, and, 
as was indicated in this same document, the committee of 
this year has now taken up the concrete and practical 
aspect of the case, beginning at the beginning, which is 
not the student, but the working draughtsman. 

There is more of justification in this action than mere 
theory. This committee does not conceive that it possesses 
a mandate from the Institute to scrutinize too curiously 
the chosen methods of education followed by the several 
schools of architecture, nor to act as a censor or as an 
advocate. The most it is privileged to do is to obtain, if 


possible, from the Institute itself endorsement of the gen- 


eral principles it lays down; to bring these principles so 
fortified to the attention of the schools, and to leave the 
adjustment of any resulting difference 
to the individual and corporate con- 
science. In the case of the draughts- 
man, the ambitious office boy and the 
night school grind this inhibition does 
not exist. Their development is spo- 
radic, their education casual, their re- 
sources small, or nil, while their only 
avowed friends, the club classes and 
ateliers, the night schools and corre- 
spondence schools and Y. M. C. A. 
courses, are so diverse in their nature 
and practices, so irresponsible in some 
cases and deficient in adequate direction 
in others that the boy himself is unable 
to distinguish the good, which is very 
notable, from the bad, which is, unfor- 
tunately, equally conspicuous. 

Yet the testimony of nearly all archi- 
tects is to the effect that from this very 
class come frequently the most effi- 
cient men, and this in spite of the 
great disadvantages under which they 
labor. To increase the few opportun- 
ities now offered; to assure efficient di- 
rection in place of a well-meaning in- 
capacity; to round out the fine work 
now being done in drawing and design 
by such organizations as the Beaux-Arts 
Society, the Philadelphia T-Square Club 
and the Boston Architectural Club by 
equally authoritative training in his- 
tory, mathematics and construction has 
been the object of the committee of this 
year. 

Specifically an effort has been made 
to stretch what we know as “university 
extension” until it covers architectural 
education. Through its secretary, the 
committee put itself in communication 
with a number of the principal colleges 
and schools of architecture in America; 
it placed its case clearly before the au- 
thorities in charge of éxtension work 
and the professors of architecture, and 
in every case, without exception, it met 
with promise of co-operation that were 
conditioned only by financial or per- 
sonal limitations. Briefly, the position 
assumed was that extension work for 


architectural draughtsmen should be taken up wherever 
they existed in sufficient numbers and in the near vicinity 
of a college: that the courses should include drawing, 
design, history, mathematics and construction: that there 
should be no duplication of activity, but that whatever 
drawing and design were already being taught acceptably 
by other agencies these should be recognized, and, if pos- 
sible, given some financial assistance: that the courses 
should be in the evening, that the fees should be nominal, 
and that wherever possible there should be co-ordination 
and parallelism of development in such subjects as design, 
construction and the history of architecture. 

From the first Professor Egbert of Columbia University 
entered enthusiastically into the scheme of the committee; 
giving invaluable assistance at every point and finally 
establishing in a central locality in New York courses in 
applied mathematics, the history of architecture, construc- 
tion, the elements of architecture, architectural drawing, 
shades and shadows, ancient architectural history and the 
history of architectural ornament. On October 22 there 
were seventy-three enrolled students, all engaged in active 
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and enthusiastic work. On that date Professor Egbert re- 
ported: “We are entirely satisfied with the undertaking, 
feeling, however, disappointed that our expenses have been 
so high as to cause a loss in this department of extension 
teaching.” 

On inquiring into the matter, we found that much of 
the large expense was due to the rental and equipment of 
admirable rooms in the Engineering Societies Building, 
and ‘that an increase of forty in the number of students 
would have made the venture self-supporting. We believe 
this increase can be effected next year by a little effort on 
the part of the architects—who, after all, are even more 
benefited than the draughtsmen themselves—and we shall 
recur to this matter a little later. 

In Philadelphia the University of Pennsylvania has estab- 
lished extension courses in mathematics, including algebra, 
trigonometry and the mechanics of architecture; graphics, 
comprising descriptive geometry, shades and shadows and 
perspective: history, ancient, medixval and renaissance, with 
historic ornament and construction, including stereotomy. 
This course will extend through two years, construction 
coming in the second year. The work is carried on in 
consultation with the local Chapter of the Institute and the 
T-Square Club; the registration is satisfactory and the 
results successful in the highest degree. 

In Boston the work of giving this sort of instruction is 
being carried out this year, as it has been for the past ten 
or fifteen years by the Architectural Club, with no assist- 
ance, except some financial support by the Society of 
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Architects. Its courses are not modeled 
on the exact lines laid down by the 
committee, but are a continuation of the 
scheme that has been in operation, with 
variations, for some years, covering in- 
struction in design in connection with 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
and separate classes in construction, 
drawing from life, freehand drawing, 
history and French, together with pre- 
liminary course in drawing to fit the 
younger boys for entrance into the pre- 
liminary design problems of the So- 
ciety of Beaux-Arts Architects. It is 
felt that the authorities in the archi- 
tectural schools at Harvard and Tech- 
nology are in cordial sympathy with 
the principles of extending university 
extension work to cover this field as 
outlined above, but owing to special con- 
ditions it was impossible for actual work 
to be begun this season. It is hoped 
that next year the work of the club will 
be supported by this sort of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the organized edu- 
cational agencies. The committee feels 
that, with work actively under way in 
New York and Philadelphia, and a pros- 
pect of improved conditions in Boston, 
a beginning has been made _ that 
should not be allowed to lapse, but 
should receive the hearty support of all 
architects, and be extended to Chicago, 
San Francisco and Detroit, and even to 
some of the smaller cities, where col- 
lege faculties are available. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan is making arrange- 
ments to establish in Detroit courses 
in design, construction and the history 
of architecture. The University of 
Ohio is interested and asking further 
information, and altogether the results, 
both in accomplishment and_ promise, 
are far beyond anything anticipated by 
the committee. 

This much we have accomplished; the 
issue rests not with the committee, but 
with the architects. The universities 
and colleges have declared their interest, 
and some of them have put the theories of the committee into 
practice; the work will continue if there is an adequate supply 
of men; this supply is dependent on the interest architects 
show in their assistants, on their realization that they owe 
them something besides their weekly wage and on their 
recognition of the fact that they themselves profit more 
than their draughtsmen through the increased efficiency 
that is the result of supplementary education. This com- 
mittee desires to urge on all the members of the Institute 
the duty of a personal solicitude for the welfare of their 
employees and the necessity of urging all those who may 
lack the advantages of scholastic and professional train- 
ing to take advantage of every educational opportunity 
that may be offered them both by local architectural clubs 
and extension courses when they exist. The day is gone 
by when the cold-blooded relationship of buyers and sellers 
of labor was all there was between architect and draughts- 
man, and instead is a new vision of the vital community 
of interest that holds them together. This new relation- 
ship is put into practical form whenever the architect makes 
it his business to interest himself in the education of his 
men, giving them every assistance toward and opportunity 
for obtaining every educational advantage that is at hand. 
This committee recommends to the Board of Directors 
the sending of a direct appeal to every member of the 
Institute to interest himself in the education of those of 
his assistants who need such education, and it urges fur- 
ther that the board bring the matter of extension courses 
in architectural education to the attention of the several 
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Chapters, that they may bring their influence to bear upon 
the schools and colleges within their territory toward the 
establishing of such courses wherever at present they do 
not exist. 

Judging from the results already achieved and the in- 
terest that has been accorded in schools and colleges not 
as yet quite prepared to put in practical operation a plan 
that commands their avowed sympathy, the educational 
agencies now maintained by the schools of architecture 
and the independent classes are to be supplemented by a 
third, the extension courses for draughtsmen. The ques- 
tion at once arises whether some graded plan of study 
and some system of credits which will serve in a measure 
to standardize all extra-university study should not receive 
the formal endorsement of the Institute. This committee 
is of the opinion that such a course would be logical and 
is ultimately inevitable, but it is not prepared to indicate 
the general lines of such a plan of study or lay down the 
principles of such a scheme of credits, neither is it ready 
to suggest the agencies through which this scheme of 
standardization should be effected. The Architectural 
League put forth in November, 1909, precisely such a 
scheme of standardization, and is now engaged in work- 
ing out the details and endeavoring to put the plan into 
operation: we believe it would be well to await the results 
of this effort, as there is no object in duplicating activities, 
though the Education Committee of next year should be ready 
to co-operate with the league in’ this particular direction. 

This committee submits the results of 
its labors toward the establishment of 
university extension work for draughts- 
men as its contribution to this year’s 
work of the Institute, but it cannot be 
content with a mere statement of ac- 
complished facts; it is impelled to go 
further and indicate the part this work 
—extended and improved—should play 
in the general policy of the Institute 
itself. 

In the first place, we wish to em- 
phasize with all possible earnestness the 
duty and the privilege all architects have 
to increase the efficiency and strengthen 
the future prospects of their men 
through all the educational opportun- 
ities that are offered them. The rela- 
tion between the architect and the 
draughtsman is peculiarly intimate and 
susceptible of a degree of fellowship 
unusual in similar associations. This we 
all realize and the history of architec- 
tural practice in America is full of un- 
forgetable instances that have made the 
lives of both employer and employed im- 
measurably richer than would have been 
possible under more formal or commer- 
cial relations. With the enormous in- 
crease of professional activity during the 
last decade some of us have tended to 
forget this in the press of unexampled re- 
sponsibilities, while the multiplication of 
hitherto unthought-of educational agen- 
cies has served to release the architect 
from the responsibilities that lay on him 
before. Actually these things have in- 
creased that responsibility instead of 
minimizing it. Nothing can ever take 
the place of personal relations as the 
greatest educational agency in the world, 
while the very multiplicity of schools and 
classes and ateliers has created for the 
draughtsman the need for advice and 
assistance that did not exist before. 
There is much in the old “apprentice 
System” still in vogue in England which 
commends it, and for this very reason 
we had hoped to make a definite report 
on this matter as affecting the practice 
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of architecture in America, but we do not feel that our investi- 
gations have gone far enough. We are strongly impelled, how- 
ever, to urge the members of the Institute to take that personal 
interest in their draughtsmen that can only mean so much to 
both parties to the contract; to urge upon those who need it the 
educational opportunities offered by the schools, classes and 
clubs in their vicinity, and to make possible, wherever they 
can, participation in their benefits. There are many great 
manufacturers in the United States who, in employing 
draughtsmen, stipulate that they themselves shall pay 
tuition for those same draughtsmen in evening schools 
where instruction is given on lines that will prove beneficial 
to the employees and therefore to the employers. Now it 
may be neither desirable, nor possible, for architects to 
go so far as to pay tuition fees, but at least they can sup- 
port all local centers of instruction, bring them to the 
attention of their draughtsmen, urge their use, advise as 
between one another, and as to the respective value 
for each individual case of the several classes and offer all 
possible assistance in the matter of opportunity of times 
and hours to those who wish to better their own con- 
ditions and the service they render their employer by con- 
tinuing the education that, for a well-rounded man, must 
be coterminous with his life. 

In the second place, we wish to lay down a general 
principle that should govern the educational work of the 
Institute and all other architectural organizations in Amer- 
ica, offering it not for blind acceptance, but for discussion. 
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The ultimate object of the Institute, as we understand it, 
is to increase the efficiency and usefulness of the members 
of the profession, to raise ever higher the standard of their 
work, to exalt the profession itself and the Institute, which 
is architecture in corporate form, to a point where it is 
recognized by the public at large as equally august with 
the other learned professions and equally able to act and 
speak with authority and finality. The advance toward this 
ideal since the Institute came into being is almost un- 
exampled, and for a large part of this the credit belongs 
to the Institute itself. The very wonderful work must go 
on, and will go on, but a concrete and definite object is 
desirable as the natural end to which we are tending. Is 
not this the establishing of the American Institute of 
Architects on a solid basis where it will be recognized on 
all hands as the final judge of the efficiency of its members, 
where membership will mean, ipso facto, the right to prac- 
tise and where the license of the State will be simply the 
official endorsement of a man “‘admitted to practise” by 
his peers? 

At present in some States any man can practise as an 
architect if he can pay for his sign; in others he submits 
his artistic, educational and practical qualifications to a 
political board of judges, the standards varying as betweer 
State and State, the judicial ability of the board as between 
one politician and another. We do not condemn the State 
licensing system, we simply assert that it is an indifferent 
substitute for a more competent licensing power that at 
present has insufficient recognition —the Institute itself. 
In Germany, where bureaucracy is remarkably vigorous, 
State licensing is imperative, but our kinship is more close 
with England and France, and there the architectural pro- 
fession as a whole is pretty well recognized as the power 
that is competent to judge of the efficiency of its members. 
In England membership in the R. I. B. A. is practically a 
sine qua non for any practitioner; in France, while mem- 
bership in the Société Centrale is perhaps not quite so 
essential, it is, nevertheless, the greatest guarantee of an 
architect’s ability. The American Institute of Architects 
should hold the same position here, and when it does the 
question of State licensing will take care of itself—for it 
will no longer be necessary. 

Now it seems to us that one reason why the Institute 
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does not comprise in its 
membership every competent 
architect in the United States, 
every architect who is fit to 
practice architecture, is that 
the student and the draughts- 
man do not early enough real- 
ize the position they occupy 
toward the profession as a 
whole. A few eminent men 
not practicing for themselves 
are admitted to membership in 
the Institute when they have 
reached mature years, but the 
rank and file are either isolated 
units without friends and with- 
out companions, or they are 
members of voluntary asso- 
ciations of draftsmen, by 
draughtsmen, for draughtsmen. 
The result is that both in 
school and in the office they 
know nothing of the Institute 
except as a vague and more or 
less august assemblage of el- 
derly practitioners from whom 
they are severed by the entire 
diameter of being and the self- 
closing door of the private 
office. They grow up sufficient 
unto themselves, and member- 
ship in the Institute, when it 
is achieved through the in- 
itiative of one already of the 
elect, comes as something of a 
shock, not as the inevitable accomplishment of destiny. 

This we believe to be wrong and we are convinced that 
the solution of many difficulties lies in catching the student 
or the draughtsman young and bringing him up in some 
form of close contact with the Institute so that when he 
comes to practise membership therein will seem as inevit- 
able to him as the painting of his name on an office door. 

Granting the justice of this argument, the solution is, we 
admit, not wholly conspicuous: there seem three alter- 
natives. First, the creation of a series of “minor orders” 
in the Institute itself, “probationer” for all students at the 
very outset of their educational work, “student” when 
they take up actual work, and from this grade advance- 
ment would be to that of a regular member of the Institute. 
Second, some form of alliance with the Architectural 
League whereby it becomes the junior branch of the Insti- 
tute carrying on, under proper direction, the educational 
and training functions of the Institute, membership in the 
league becoming practically compulsory for all students 
and draughtsmen. Third, the opening of the local Chapters 
to students and draughtsmen. Fourth, the opening of the 
local Chapters to students and draughtsmen through similar 
grades of junior membership, the local affiliation giving no 
rights and privileges in the national body, but leading inev- 
itably to it. 

Each of these schemes has its advocate in this committee, 
but no one of them is able as yet to convince the others 
of the superior virtue of his plan; moreover, the question 
is so far-reaching it seems to us to demand discussion by 
the convention rather than the form*'’..ing of a specific 
solution by a committee and its possible acceptance with- 
out mature debate. As a committee we are, however, so 
convinced of the prime necessity of establishing some form 
of relationship at the earliest possible moment between 
the Institute and the students and draughtsmen that we ask 
for some consideration of the three schemes already out- 
lined. 

As for the first project, the opening of the Institute 
itself to the widest junior membership, the idea of its advo- 
cates is that the moment a boy joins the architectural club 
of his college or town he should be enrolled as a “pro- 
bationer” of the Institute, paying a very nominal fee. His 
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THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 


HE Ritz-Carlton Hotel, illustrated in this issue, 
constitutes such a radical departure from the gen- 
erally accepted type of hotels in this country as to 
merit more than passing attention. To our minds there 
is little doubt but that the influence of this latest 
example on hotel architecture in New York and, in fact, 
throughout America, will be marked. It is with no 
thought of belittling the achievements of others along 
this particular line of work that we voice our convic- 
tion that the architects of the Ritz-Carlton have ren- 
dered conspicuous service to their profession, as well as 
to the country at large. They have pointed out the 
way to better things, in a direction where guidance was 
much needed. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


HE American ARCHITECT printed in its issue of 

January 25, just one week following the date of 

the opening of the American Institute of Architects’ 

Annual Convention in San Francisco, a summary of the 

first day’s proceedings. Further reports are contained 

in this number, which it is felt will be of interest and 
value to the profession. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to place thus promptly 
before the members who were unable to attend a more 
or less detailed account of what transpired in this dis- 
tant city, but it is still more gratifying to note by these 
early reports that apparently the success of this con- 
vention surpassed that of any of its predecessors. 

The thoughtful reader will detect in every utterance, 
whether made in debate or the more deliberative re- 
ports, an underlying seriousness and an unselfish effort 
to advance the general good. 

To make specific reference to the more important 
measures advocated in the various committee reports 
would exceed our present space. It will probably suf- 
fice, for the time being at least, to make a general 
acknowledgment of the large measure of accomplish- 
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ment, the very dignified attitude of this convention, and 
to call attention to the obligation that is due the men 
who have taken so much time from the arduous duties 
of professional practice in order to devote it to the good 
of the profession. 

It is earnestly hoped that every member of the pro- 
fession will read and digest the various reports and ac- 
counts of the proceedings as published, and do his part 
to sustain those in whose hands the architectural des- 
tinies of this country largely rest. 

The very flattering references to the assembled dele- 
gates in the daily press and the importance which is 
attached to the deliberations of the convention be- 
speak a recognition of a body that is doing much in 
the upbuilding and bettering of conditions in America, 

Western hospitality is proverbial, but our friends and 
brethren on the coast have so beautifully expressed the 
finer meanings of a cordial welcome as to evoke a sen- 
timent of gratitude which is sincere and will be lasting. 

The selection of San Francisco as the Convention 
city was a happy one. As we have taken previous occa- 
sion to remark, it not only afforded many delegates an 
opportunity to visit-and study a section ef the country 
with which they were not previously familiar, but it also 
made possible the study of a comparatively new city 
constructed, in so far as the exigencies of the situatior 
would permit, in accordance with modern practice both 
as regards methods and materials. 


VALUE OF TECHNICAL EXHIBITIONS 


HAT exhibitions of various building materials and 
appliances have in general resulted in large benefit 

both to the industries that have promoted them and the 
building world at large is undeniable. Their great value 
as educational factors cannot be gainsaid. The recent 
Cement Show in New York furnishes a fine illustration. 
Architects and engineers from all sections of the coun- 
try journeyed to this city to view the exhibition and 
study the progress of the industry as shown by models 
and machinery. There was also evidenced a very broad 
and general interest on the part of the public, which, 
while naturally relying upon professional advice and 
direction for technical application and use, nevertheless 
thronged the exhibition in search of general informa- 
tion. No one can doubt the advantage of providing the 
means for this educational work. Manufacturers them- 
selves learned from each other and many an architect 
realized that he had never before appreciated fully the 
possibilities of the materials shown, or perhaps thor- 
oughly understood the reasons for many things made 
plain by the wonderfully complete and accurate presen- 
tations. In contemplating the matter the question natur- 
ally arises, Why do not those interested in the sale and 
use of other building materials of wide application 
make use of similar educational methods? For ex- 
ample who can doubt that an exhibition of clay prod- 
ucts would prove of absorbing interest to the technical 
man as well as the general public, if made sufficiently 
comprehensive, and of very great value to the industry? 
As a matter of fact there is hardly a question but that 
this particular industry has somewhat neglected to avail 
of educational means readily at hand. No exhibitions 
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of importance have been held. With few exceptions 


to that of a rival industry is essential to a feeling of 
the various branches of the industry have been sparing 


satisfaction or even comfort on the part of the thought- 
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of publicity even in quarters that practically control the 
destinies of clay products. Publicity is educational in 
its effect. This country’s progress and development are 
due almost entirely to its broad educational methods. 
A business or an industry that neglects to educate those 
upon whom its success largely depends, by keeping them 
fully informed not only as to the properties and pos- 
sibilities of its product, but also concerning the progress 
and development of the art, business or industry cannot 
reasonably hope to keep pace with the march of events. 
Only the greatest intrinsic merit will account for sur- 
vival at all under a policy of self-sufficiency and as- 
sumed complete knowledge on the part of those inter- 
ested under conditions that obtain to-day. There is 
little satisfaction or profit in only surviving or existing. 
A growth at least in proportion to the growth of the 
country is essential to a healthy life. A growth equal 
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name would appear in the necessarily very mutable mem- 
bership lists of the Institute, he would be taught through 
his college or club the influence of the Institute and the 
ethical aspect of the profession, as well as its artistic and 
practical sides. Many names would be dropped from the 
Institute lists from time to time, whether through aban- 
donment of an architectural career by a probationer or 
through his failure, after a certain time, to present himself 
for advancement to the next highest rank of student. This 
latter grade would. be open to those who had graduated 
from a school of architecture or could present a certificate 
of definite work accomplished in a club or atelier or office. 
From the-rank of student advancement would be to the 
grade of member of the Institute. 


ful man engaged in any business enterprise. “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof” may be good philos- 
ophy, but it is a poor business motto. Plans for the 
future occupy the minds of the most brilliant man in 
every successful business organization. It is to be 
hoped that the Clay Products industries will not only 
decide to hold a mammoth exhibition annually, to which 
will be admitted every allied interest, but will supple- 
ment it with an educational campaign that will at least 
furnish complete and detailed information of a reliable 
nature to those who have almost daily use for it. The 
matter appears to be of the greatest importance, 
Perhaps the approaching convention of the Brickmak- 
er’s Association, to be held in Louisville, will afford 
an opportunity to launch the movement. To neglect 
such an opportunity at this juncture would be cause 
for keenest regrets. 


The second plan aims at the same end of bringing stu- 
dents and draughtsmen into closer association with the 
organized profession at the very outset of their career, 
but its upholders advocate a graded membership in a great 
junior society bearing a similar relation to the Institute as 
the Architectural Association does to the R. I. B. A. This 
would relieve the Institute of a vast amount of clerical 
work inevitable under the first scheme, putting it on the 
junior society. The Architectural League of America 
might be a possible nucleus for such a society, but were 
it to become this it would, of course, have to be radically 
reorganized, ceasing to be a federation of clubs and be- 
coming an organization where membership was open to 
individuals only. It would be self-governing, but as it 
would naturally have assigned to it all the educational 
functions of the Institute, its administration of these would 
be under the direction of the Committee on Education of 
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the Institute, acting with the mandate of the Board ot 
Directors. 

The third scheme finds its prototype in the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects, which has a dual personality, since it 
is also a Chapter of the Institute. All the local members 
of the Institute are members of the Boston Society of 
Architects, but not all the members of the society are 
members of the Institute. About half the roll of the Bos- 
ton Society is made up of junior members, who are sup- 
posed to be draughtsmen, though some of them on becom- 
ing full-fledged architects are a little dilatory in asking 
to be advanced to full membership. The monthly meet- 
ings are open to all, but only regular members can vote 
or hold office, though they can speak and serve on com- 
mittees. The monthly attendance varies between forty and 
one hundred, and frequently half those present are junior 
members. 

We believe the fact that the Boston Chapter has always 
been one of the largest and most active, and was actually, 
until a few years ago, the largest in America, only recently 
having been passed by New York, is due to this far-sighted 
policy of admitting draughtsmen, even though these were 
not, and could not be, members of the Institute. Should it 
be considered unwise to accept either of the two plans 
already described, we would urge on the several Chapters 
serious consideration of the policy of admitting non- 
members of the Institute, and particularly draughtsmen, to 
junior membership. When such junior organizations as 
the T-Square Club and the Boston Architectural Club exist 
side by side with the Chapters classes of membership cor- 
responding to the probationer and the apprentice named 
above would not be necessary, but even here we are of 
the opinion that closer contact between the two crganiza- 
tions would be both possible and desirable. Particularly 
we would urge that at one meeting each year the junior 
society should be entertained by the senior, and that such 
a meeting should be devoted to consideration of the ethicai 
aspects of the profession and the significance and impor- 
tance of the paramount authority over all architectural 
practitioners—the Institute. 

In conclusion, we beg to emphasize once more the key- 
note of our report: the solidarity of the architectural pro- 
fession, architects, draughtsmen and students; the com- 
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munity of interests that binds them together rather as 
fellow-workers than as employers and employed; the ne- 
cessity of unending education and the duty of each archi- 
tect to see that his men get enough of it and of the right 
kind; the need of establishing an intimate bond between 
the Institute and every student and draughtsman at the 
very beginning of his career; the bringing into membership 
with the Institute of every decent and honorable practi- 
tioner in the United States, and finally the raising of the 
Institute itself to a point where it will command, where 
now it only deserves, universal recognition as the authori- 
tative and definitive expression of the architectural pro- 
fession in the United States. 

New Jersey has the honor already of recognizing the 
Institute as a power competent to judge of the ability of 
its members, and under the licensing law in that State a 
license to practise is issued to any member of the Insti- 
tute without examination or other scrutiny. This is as it 
should be; all we ask is that the other sovereign Common- 
wealths of the Union grant the same recognition, and that 
the Institute itself becomes the inevitable goal of every 
practitioner until every competent and right-minded archi- 
tect is enrolled on its lists of membership, and none others. 
When this time arrives, as soon it must, State licensing 
will become unnecessary and the American Institute of 
Architects will have achieved the exalted and universally 
recognized position that belcngs to it by right. by reason 
of its history, its standards and its personnel. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CON- 
SERVATION 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 1911 


The Committee of the American Institute of Architects on 
the Conservation of Natural Resources has the honor to re- 
port as follows: 

That a wide and increasingly active interest in the subject 
exists among the officers and members of the Institute. The 
committee believes that few, if any, of the great national or- 
ganizations touch the subject of conservation at so many points, 
or are more vitally interested in its wise and efficient progress, 
or can be more directly helpful in the application of the prin- 
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ciples of conservation in a great series of important industries. 

The construction of modern buildings either for residential 
or business purposes involves the use in one form or another 
of practically the entire list of materials included under the 
general understanding of the term the “natural resources” of 
the country. excepting only agricultural land and food stuffs; 
and, in common with all other thinking citizens, the architects 
realize that the continued prosperity of the building interests 
is in the long run dependent upon the wise use of these re- 
sources. Exact statistics of the great building industry of the 
country are not obtainable, but somewhat extended inquiry 
recently made led to an approximate estimate of the amount 
of money expended upon buildings in the United States per 
annum at an average of not less than one thousand millions of 
dollars, practically all of which passes under the hands of the 
architects in the specifications of materials to be used and in 
certification as to quality and cost. 

Among the materials used are metals, including iron and its 
various products in rolled steel, sheet metal, pipe, castings, ma- 
chinery, etc., copper, lead, graphite, zinc, nickel, silver and 
even gold. Lumber in enormous quantities and of all kinds. 
Clay products, such as brick, terra cotta, roofing tiles, drain 
tiles, floor tiles and porcelain. Stone, including granite, marble. 
limestone, sandstone and other quarry products. Cement, lime, 
sand, glass, oils, gums, hemp, bitumen, asphalt, asbestos, barytes 
and many other materials, woven cotton, linen, wool and other 
fibers. The use of coal and water power and above all that 
greatest of all resources of the nation, the labor of man, both 
skilled and unskilled. The above but briefly suggests the 
variety and extent of the interests represented in modern build- 
ing. Therefore, the profession of architecture represented by 
the American Institute of Architects has a most real interest in 
this great topic, and can and does wield a very potent in- 
fluence upon the use of the products of mine. quarry, factory 
and field. It has been stated with a large measure of truth that 
if the architects will study the economic use of lumber and 
specify or permit the use of short lengths, such as 2-foot and 
4-foot lengths as against 13-foot and 14-foot lengths, where 
such are structurally permissible, one-quarter of the lum- 
ber cut per annum could be saved, without lessening the amount 
of labor used in building. If the architects specify concrete 
to the exclusion of steel, the steel market is affected; if brick 
or clay products, the cement market is affected; if copper or 
sheet iron, or lead, or tile, or slate, or pitch. or even thatched 
straw for roofing instead of shingles, the number of shingles 
used is correspondingly reduced. It is obvious that if the 
architects will substitute clay products, concrete or steel for 
lumber now used in building no more effective method of con- 
serving our lumber supply could be devised. 

Materials used in building are not necessarily lost to the 
future, however, On the contrary, a certain class of materials, 
such as steel and other metals, are thus preserved though 
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temporarily withdrawn from use. Who shall say that other 
needs and other customs of building of a future time will not 
be as different from ours as ours are from those of former 
times, and it is not wholly fantastic to prophesy that the sky- 
scrapers of to-day may not become the iron mines of to-mor- 
row. 

The architects are only indirectly employers of labor, but as 
such they can more fairly, and with less self interest than any 
cther class, observe the conditions under which labor in the 
building trades is employed. Your committee believes that the 
great annual losses by reason of accidents to men engaged in 
the building trades are largely preventable. That the strict 
enforcement of laws governing the construction of scaffolding, 
hoisting apparatus, derricks and other machinery used in 
quarrying, manufacturing and building should be passed where 
they do not exist, and should be rigorously enforced everywhere. 
That mechanics and laborers should be taught not to take un- 
necessary risks and should suffer their fair share of blame if 
they do. But they should be encouraged by the public authori- 
ties in all reasonable demands for the opportunity to pursue 
their avocations without unnecessary hazard to life and limb. 

The architects believe in the conservation of buildings once 
they are erected, and to this end that fireproof construction 
should be adopted wherever possible** In’ all American cities 
to-day fire is a constant menace, and the annual loss from this 
cause both in life’ and property is appalling. The strict en- 
forcement of wise building laws will largely prevent this loss, 
but some concession in taxation to those erecting fireproof 
buildings might be found feasible, whereby a premium would 
be made to these owners of buildings who contribute to the 
greater safety of life and property by erecting fireproof struc- 
tures, or, on the other hand, an increase of taxation might be 
made on those erecting buildings which endanger the lives and 
property of their neighbors and whose flimsy structures make 
necessary the present large public expenditure for fire depart- 
ment service in our cities. 

This committee, in common with those who have from the 
beginning promoted the cause of conservation, believes in the 
use of our natural resources, not in their abuse; in their 
equitable distribution and development in the hands of the 
people or in the hands of the Government, not in locking them 
up in the hands of a few. That if corporate capital can de- 
velop them better than individual capital, then that it should 
be so done only under restrictions that will safeguard the in- 
terests of the people and be subject to governmental control 
and limitation, while at the same time giving the capital en- 
gaged absolute assurance of protection, security and reasonable 
profit. 

This committee believes that use does not mean waste or 
loss nor does it mean that reckless spendthrift policy which 
would squander in a generation, or. less, the vast natural re- 
sources of this nation, or permit these resources to be monop- 
olized. 

The American Institute of Architects is heartily in sympathy 
with the principle of the conservation of our natural resources 
and will do its part to advance these principles. 
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DETAIL OF NORTH WALL IN PALM COURT 


THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, NEW YORK 


WarrEN & Wetmore, Architects 
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SMOKING ROOM ON SECOND FLOOR—WINDOWS AT RIGHT OVERLOOK THE PALM COURT—AT LEFT 
(NOT SHOWN IN PICTURE), TO 46TH STREET 


THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, NEW YORK 
WarrEN & WeEtTMoRE, Architects 
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FORTY-SIXTH STREET ENTRANCE LOBBY 


THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, NEW YORK 


Warren & WeETMoRE, Architects 
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A TYPICAL SALON 


THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, NEW YORK 
WarrEN & WeETMoRE, Architects 
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SUMMARY OF SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 


FORT Y-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JANUARY 18, 1911 


The convention of the American Institute of Architects was 
called ‘o order in the second day’s session at the Fairmont by 
President Irving K. Pond. 

\ telegram was received from former President Cass Gil- 
bert reading as follows: 

“Congratulations and best wishes to forty-fourth convention, 
to President Pond and to our hosts, the Pacific Coast Chap- 
ters. Sincerely regret am not there. May I counsel con- 
servative action, postponement of experimental legislation or 
amendment of Bylaws under which Institute has thriven. Hope 
purchase adjoining Octagon will be approved without using 
sinking fund. I have experienced the hospitality of San Fran- 
c'sco, there is nothing better. Give them my love.” 

Harry B. Wheelock, chairman of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, filed the report of that body, showing that there 
were fifty-seven delegates present in person and thirty-five by 
proxy, making a voting power of ninety-two. 

C. Grant La Farge, chairman of the Committee on the Pres- 
idents Address, reported a general concurrence in the pres- 
ident’s views and proposed amendments. The schedule of 
charges or compensation was referred to the board of di- 
rectors for report at the next convention. 

A resolution authorizing the Chapters to appoint committees 
to take canvasses for suitable additional membership was 
adopted. 

Mr. C. A. Ziegler, vice-chairman of the Committee on 
Chapters, reported as follows: 

“Your committee, in studying the synopsis of Chapter re- 
ports prepared by the Secretary of the Institute for the year 
i910, finds evidence of unusual activity among the majority 
of the Chapters. In addition to the usual routine work con- 
siderable effort seems to have been made to bring the Chapters 
into closer relation with the various municipal and State au- 
thorities and in some cases with excellent results. 

“In the Boston Chapter a committee was appointed to make 
an inventory of works of art in private collections in Boston 
and vicinity, and a record of buildings of unusual interest, 
which will be of great value to the laymen as well as to the 
profession. 

“In New York an earnest protest of the Chapter has prob- 
ably saved the City Hall (one of New York's historic monu- 
ments) from being dwarfed by the proposed new court house, 
which it was proposed to erect on the City Hall site. 

“In Philadelphia the Chapters’ Committee on the “Preserva- 
tion of Historic Monuments” has persuaded the municipal 
authorities that the successful restoration of historic buildings 
can best be obtained through co-operation with the Chapter, 
and the Mayor of this city has appointed the Chapters’ com- 
mittee to restore Congress Hall, one of the most important of 
the State House group in Independence Square, and has placed 
the city photographer at the disposal of this committee for 
the purpose of photographing any other buildings in the city 
desired by the committee. 

“In addition to this the committee has also been authorized 
to design the lamp standards for the lighting of Independence 
Square. 

“In the late trial of the architect for the State Capitol build- 
ing at Harrisburg the Attorney-General of the State called 
upon the Chapter for expert testimony to refute statements 
made by the defense concerning the practice of architecture, 
which statements, if permitted to stand unchallenged, would 
have seriously injured the profession in the eyes of the public. 

“Subsequently five architects from the Chapter testified in 
rebuttal and the verdict was in favor of the State. 

“The Washington State Chapter has urged the appointment 
of a municipal plans commission and has had one of its mem- 
bers appointed to this commission. 


“The Michigan Chapter is founding a school of design in 
Detroit and expects to have in hand very shortly the funds 
necessary for this purpose. 

“In a number of cities the municipal authorities have called 
upon the Chapters of the Institute for assistance in revising 
the building laws. 

“Your committee believes much prestige has been gained 
by the profession through the efforts of the Chapters to 
render assistance to the various State and municipal authori- 
ties, and strongly recommends that all the Chapters of the 
Institute be urged to offer assistance to the municipal authori- 
ties in their respective cities in all matters pertaining to ar- 
chitectural work. 

“We believe that this course of procedure will create a 
favorable impression in the lay mind, whereas criticism by the 
Institute or the Chapters of architectural work after it has 
been done by the various municipalities results, in most cases, 
in criticism of the profession by the laymen. 

“Your committee also recommends that all Chapters of the 
Institute be urged to appoint committees for the ‘Preserva- 
tion of Historic Buildings.’ We believe this to be particularly 
important in the East, where the old Colonial landmarks are 
rapidly disappearing. 

“In most of the larger Eastern cities historical societies 
have been organized, and although these societies fully appre- 
ciate the excellence of some of the old Colonial work they 
have not the ability nor the facilities for restoring or making 
a proper record of the buildings from an architectural stand- 
point. 

“These societies would welcome the co-operation of the 
chapters and the result would be an asset of the laymen as 
well as to the profession. 

“At the goth anniversary dinner given by the Philadelphia 
Chapter on November 11, 1910, Mr. Joseph Pennell, a guest of 
the Chapter upon that occasion, made such an eloquent plea 
for the preservation of the old Colonial work in Philadelphia 
(which is rapidly disappearing) that the Chapter instructed 
its Committee on the Preservation of Historical Monuments to 
co-operate with the historical societies of the city for the pur- 
pose of providing funds for an exhaustive survey of all the 
Colonial buildings in that vicinity. 

“Plans have been formulated for the carrying out of this 
project and the work will be started immediately. 

“We note with pleasure the increase in Chapter member- 
ship, 193 members having been elected during the past year. 
3oston leads with 237 members, but New York has a larger 
number of Institute members. 

“A majority of the Chapters who have made reports to this 
convention have recorded resolutions adopting the new code 
governing competitions. 

“In all successful organizations every effort is made to in- 
crease the efficiency of the unit, and our committee recom- 
mends that during the coming year every opportunity be seized 
upon to increase the activities of the Chapters, so that the 
reports of 1911 may show a record of work accomplished 
that has not been equaled before.” 

C. A. Ziegler, of the Committee on Chapters, reported that 
the Chapters in various cities had done much good in acting 
as experts in municipal and other work. The committee 
strongly recommended that the Chapters render the munici- 
palities all possible assistance in architectural work. 

D. Everett Waid, of the Committee on Resolutions, made a 
report approving and indorsing a resolution by the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter recommending the appointment of a municipal 
commission for the developing of plans for public improve- 
ments on generally harmonious lines. 

The resolutions “dopted by the San Francisco Chapter were 
printed in our issue of January 25. 
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called ‘o order in the second day’s session at the Fairmont by 
President Irving K. Pond. 

\ telegram was received from former President Cass Gil- 
bert reading as follows: 

“Congratulations and best wishes to forty-fourth convention, 
to President Pond and to our hosts, the Pacific Coast Chap- 
ters. Sincerely regret am not there. May I counsel con- 
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amendment of Bylaws under which Institute has thriven. Hope 
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Harry B. Wheelock, chairman of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, filed the report of that body, showing that there 
were fifty-seven delegates present in person and thirty-five by 
proxy, making a voting power of ninety-two. 

C. Grant La Farge, chairman of the Committee on the Pres- 
idents Address, reported a general concurrence in the pres- 
ident’s views and proposed amendments. The schedule of 
charges or compensation referred to the board of di- 
rectors for report at the next convention. 
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A resolution authorizing the Chapters to appoint committees 


to take canvasses for suitable additional membership was 
adopted. 
Mr. C. A. Ziegler, vice-chairman of the Committee on 


Chapters, reported as follows: 

“Your committee, in studying the synopsis of Chapter re- 
ports prepared by the Secretary of the Institute for the year 
1910, finds evidence of unusual activity among the majority 
of the Chapters. In addition to the usual routine work con- 
siderable effort seems to have been made to bring the Chapters 
into closer relation with the various municipal and State au- 
thorities and in some cases with excellent results. 

“In the Boston Chapter a committee was appointed to make 
an inventory of works of art in private collections in Boston 
and vicinity, and a record of buildings of unusual interest, 
which will be of great value to the laymen as well as to the 
profession. 

“In New York an earnest protest of the Chapter has prob- 
ably saved the City Hall (one of New York’s historic monu- 
ments) from being dwarfed by the proposed new court house, 
which it was proposed to erect on the City Hall site. 

“In Philadelphia the Chapters’ Committee on the “Preserva- 
tion of Historic Monuments” has persuaded the municipal 
authorities that the successful restoration of historic buildings 
can best be obtained through co-operation with the Chapter, 
and the Mayor of this city has appointed the Chapters’ com- 
mittee to restore Congress Hall, one of the most important of 
the State Ilouse group in Independence Square, and has placed 
the city photographer at the disposal of this committee for 
the purpose of photographing any other buildings in the city 
desired by the committee. 

“In addition to this the committee has also been authorized 
to design the lamp standards for the lighting of Independence 
Square, 

_ “In the late trial of the architect for the State Capitol build- 
ing at Harrisburg the Attorney-General of the State called 
upon the Chapter for expert testimony to refute statements 
made by the defense concerning the practice of architecture, 
which statements, if permitted to stand unchallenged, would 
have seriously injured the profession in the eyes of the public. 

“Subsequently five architects from the Chapter testified in 
rebuttal and the verdict was in favor of the State. 

“The Washington State Chapter has urged the appointment 
of a municipal plans commission and has had one of its mem- 
bers appointed to this commission. 


“The Michigan Chapter is founding a school of design in 
Detroit and expects to have in hand very shortly the funds 
necessary for this purpose. 

“In a number of cities the municipal authorities have called 
upon the Chapters of the Institute for assistance in revising 
the building laws. 

“Your committee believes much prestige has been gained 
by the profession through the efforts of the Chapters to 
render assistance to the various State and municipal authori- 
ties, and strongly recommends that all the Chapters of the 
Institute be urged to offer assistance to the municipal authori- 
ties in their respective cities in all matters pertaining to ar- 
chitectural work. 

“We believe that this course of procedure will create a 
favorable impression in the lay mind, whereas criticism by the 
Institute or the Chapters of architectural work after it has 
heen done by the various municipalities results, in most cases, 
in criticism of the profession by the laymen. 

“Your committee also recommends that all Chapters of the 
Institute be urged to appoint committees for the ‘Preserva- 
tion of Historic Buildings.” We believe this to be particularly 
important in the East, where the old Colonial landmarks are 
rapidly disappearing. 

“In most of the larger Eastern cities historical societies 
have been organized, and although these societies fully appre- 
ciate the excellence of some of the old Colonial work they 
have not the ability nor the facilities for restoring or making 
a proper record of the buildings from an architectural stand- 
point. 

“These societies would welcome the co-operation of the 
chapters and the result would be an asset of the laymen as 
well as to the profession. 

“At the goth anniversary dinner given by the Philadelphia 
Chapter on November 11, 1910, Mr. Joseph Pennell, a guest of 
the Chapter upon that occasion, made such an eloquent plea 
for the preservation of the old Colonial work in Philadelphia 
(which is rapidly disappearing) that the Chapter instructed 
its Committee on the Preservation of Historical Monuments to 
co-operate with the historical societies of the city for the pur- 
pose of providing funds for an exhaustive survey of all the 
Colonial buildings in that vicinity. 

“Plans have been formulated for the carrying out of this 
project and the work will be started immediately. 

“We note with pleasure the increase in Chapter member- 
ship, 193 members having been elected during the past year. 
3oston leads with 237 members, but New York has a larger 
number of Institute members. 

“A majority of the Chapters who have made reports to this 
convention have recorded resolutions adopting the new code 
governing competitions. 

“In all successful organizations every effort is made to in- 
crease the efficiency of the unit, and our committee recom- 
mends that during the coming year every opportunity be seized 
upon to increase the activities of the Chapters, so that the 
reports of 1911 may show a record of work accomplished 
that has not been equaled before.” 

C. A. Ziegler, of the Committee on Chapters, reported that 
the Chapters in various cities had done much good in acting 
as experts in municipal and other work. The committee 
strongly recommended that the Chapters render the munici- 
palities all possible assistance in architectural work. 

D. Everett Waid, of the Committee on Resolutions, made a 
report approving and indorsing a resolution by the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter recommending the appointment of a municipal 
commission for the developing of plans for public improve- 
ments on generally harmonious lines. 

The resolutions “dopted by the San Francisco Chapter were 
printed in our issue of January 25. 
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La Farge enthusiastically indorsed the action of the San 
Francisco Chapter as being in harmony with the ideas of ad- 
vanced civilization. 

Willis Polk, of the local Chapter, expressed appreciation of 
the indorsement indicated in the enthusiasm of the members 
and asked for an expression by the Institute. 

A delegate from Minneapolis told of the great benefits 
that had resulted from the co-operation of that municipality 
and the local Chapter. 

Secretary Glenn Brown told of the experience of a municipal 
commission in Washington, D. C. Its moral force was so 
great that nothing had been done in that city architecturally 
except in conformity with the plan submitted by the com- 
mission. 

The following resolution was adopted, a rising vote being 
had to show the enthusiasm of the Institute in its action: 

“Wuereas the San Francisco Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects has brought to the notice of this conven- 
tion for its approval or condemnation a resolution recommend- 
ing the creation in San Francisco of a municipal commission 
for the purpose of developing a comprehensive plan for 
municipal betterment along practical and economical lines; and 
whereas, such a recommendation to the people of San Fran- 
cisco by the San Francisco Chapter is in conformity with the 
highest aims of the Institute and would, if adopted, be of 
great benefit to the city, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that this convention hereby approves and indorses 
the above-referred-to action of the San Francisco Chapter.” 

The code of competitions, which prohibits competition, ex- 
cept after the indorsement of the plan by the Institute, was the 
subject of recurring debates. It was first indorsed in the 
report of the Committee on Board of Directors, of which 
Burton L. Fenner is chairman. 

Howard Hoppin, of Rhode Island, said that he had been 
sent here to protest against the mandatory provisions of the 
code. He thought that before these provisions were enforced 
the directors of the Institute should consult with the local 
chapter that was interested. 

President Pond assured the objecting member that such was 
the intention, so far as he could speak with authority. 

Again the subject came up in another report recommending 
that the code of competition be maintained and the directors 
and committees proceed on the lines it lays down. 

Willis Polk, of this city, said that while he did not believe 
in competition it seemed to him there was some merit in 
Rhode Island’s protest that the mandatory provisions took the 
matters out of the hands of the Chapters. He thought that the 
latter should be considered. 

William Mooser, of San Francisco, said that while he was 
opposed to competition he had come instructed by his Chapter 
against the mandatory provisions. 

The Rhode Island delegate said that one reason for object- 
ing to the mandatory provisions was that they required the 
submission of the plans to an expert adviser. He believed 
that owners are better judges of what they want than expert 
advisers. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


The code of competitions as recommended, opposing com- 
petition and favoring direct employment, was adopted. 

Proposed amendments of the by-laws were considered, but 
little progress had been made when the convention adjourned 
for the day. 

The board of directors was requested to appoint a Commit- 
tee on Registration to secure legislation that will not only pro- 
vide for registration, but obviate the necessity of architects 
registering in each State in which they may be employed. 

The Committee on Education favored the higher education 
of the employees or staffs of architects, and recommended the 
bringing of the whole architectural body into the Institute. 

A resolution was adopted instructing the Finance Committee 
to so apportion the budget as to bring the expenditures within 
the annual appropriation. 

Robert D. Kohn, of the Committee on Reports of Special 
Committees, recommended the continuation of the Committee 
on Conservation, so important is that subject. A Committee 
on Fire Protection, to work with the National Fire Associa- 
tion, was also recommended. 

The subject of the reorganization of the office in Washing- 
ton and the separating of the office of secretary and treasurer 
was referred to the directors for further consideration. 

Following the business meeting of the morning in San Fran- 
cisco the architects crossed the bay and viewed the interest- 
ing points of Oakland as guests of Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Lunch was had at the Key Route Inn, where the repre- 
sentatives of the Oakland organization met the delegates. 

On account of the fact that Mayor Mott is out of town, and 
because the executive officers of the Chamber of Commerce 
were changed to-day, A. A. Denison, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, welcomed the architects in the name of the city 
of Oakland. He told the representatives of the recent rapid 
growth of the city and its advancement along architectural 
lines. He also made mention of the contemplated municipal 
auditorium and the plans of the city toward the beautification 
of Oakland. 

Superintendent J. W. McClymonds, of the Oakland schools, 
spoke on the school architecture of the city and of the plans 
for the proposed high school buildings. 

Following the luncheon the delegates were taken in auto- 
mobiles about Oakland. The first point visited was the bus- 
iness section, where the business buildings were inspected. 
Next the new Bankers’ Hotel, now in course of construction, 
was visited, then the path lay around Lake Merritt and the 
residence section of the city and then to Berkeley. 

In the afternoon the Institute assembled in the Greek The- 
ater of the University of California. Owing to the lateness 
of the delegates in arriving at the meeting place, the session 
resolved itself into the welcoming of the visiting architects to 
the University campus on the part of the president of the 
State University. 

Acknowledgment is made to the San Francisco Chronicle 
and other San Francisco dailies, from which much of the 
foregoing. material has been secured to supplement the report 
of our special correspondent at the convention 
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The fact that the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects is about to enter upon its 
deliberations in this great city of the Coast carries with it 
an implication of the age and the wide geographical import- 
ance of this body, which has its permanent headquarters in 
the nation’s capital city. The simplest statement to be made 
concerning the Institute is that it has been in existence for 
more than fifty years and embraces in its membership practis- 
ing architects throughout the broad extent of the United 
States. Another simple statement, and just as little liable to 
be questioned, is that the Institute’s service of fifty-three 
years has heen honorable and that in its membership is repre- 
sented the highest type of practitioner in a given community. 
That is the proud record, the fact of which is recognized with- 
in the Institute, though its real significance be not altogether 
comprehended in the profession and by the laity. 

On three phases of the Institute’s intimate concern I pro- 
pose to dwell at this time. These prases embrace (1) certain 
of the Institute’s relations to the building public as repre- 
sented by the client; (2) the Institute’s attitude as affecting 
the profession; and (3) the family relations within the Insti- 
tute. The first and second affect the public; the third is more 
intimate. Matters bearing upon these three phases are to be 
discussed and legislated upon during the convention, hence 
the President's especial interest in them at this time. 

The Institute has a large life, an ever-widening circle of in- 
fluence which brings it into intimate relations with affairs 
of national, municipal and civic import, and every move of the 
Institute in this field, I believe, has been altruistic in its spirit 
and entirely unselfish in its nature, though ulterior motives 
have been ascribed to it by those who knew, or might have 
known, better. The Institute has elevated its own standards 
and increased its own stature and incidentally that of the 
profession by setting up the standards it is endeavoring to 
reach. The ideals and achievements of the Institute were set 
before the architects of this city and of the Coast a little 
over a year ago by my illustrious predecessor in office, Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, and with a power of fervor and fluency given to 
but few men. Though the sound of his voice has hardly 
died away and his words are yet a living memory, I am in no 
way relieved of my responsibility of restating certain princi- 
ples and dwelling upon certain ideals at this time. 

I touch firstly upon that phase which embraces the Institute’s 
relation to the client, that is, that portion of the general 
public which comes into direct business contact with the 
architect. It is a fairly safe proposition that one may ques- 
tion the sincerity, if one grants the intelligence, of him who 
imputes to the Institute ulterior motives. In most cases it 
is safe to question the honesty as well as the sincerity of him 
who imputes such motives to the Institute. However, re- 
criminations are futile; more is to be gained by frank state- 
ment and argument, and, indeed, reaffirmation of principles 
will vitalize the profession and enlighten the laity. 

It is the province of the Institute to deal broadly and in 
detail with the principles underlying the science of building 
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and the ideals underlying the art of design. To these is added 
by the very character of the work the necessity of taking cog- 
nizance of the ethics of business, for the Institute, like the 
architect, cannot to-day, even if it would, sit aloof from in- 
timate contact with the mighty current of commercial endeavor, 
but must be a factor in the great world of affairs. Commercial 
instinct gives way in the Institute to business idealism, but 
this strengthens rather than weakens the business capacity of 
the high-minded practitioner. A frank recognition of fact, just 
here, can do no harm; not all of the high-minded practitioners 
in this country are enrolled in the Institute’s membership, 
though all would find a congenial atmosphere here. There 
are to be found now and again within the Institute body mem- 
bers who are not high-minded practitioners, though their 
number is at any time very small, and the possibility of their 
accomplishing injury to the Institute very slight. The most 
high-minded may at times make mistakes in judgment, that 
is but human, but the consensus of judgment within the In- 
stitute may be relied upon ever to raise the standard of ideals. 
It is this very certainty which gives the Institute its acknowl- 
edged standing and authority in the community, for high stand- 
ing and wide authority it has in spite of the fact (or is it be- 
cause of the fact?) that its membership includes less than one- 
fifth of the number of the so-called practising architects in the 
United States. The Institute would gladly welcome to its fold 
every high-minded practitioner of the art of architecture. The 
Institute desires within its ranks no one who is not willing 
to make sacrifices for the good, not of the Institute, but of the 
profession. 

The officers of the Institute are urged constantly to widen 
the bounds and to take in every practitioner in the country 
upon the idea that there is strength in numbers. This is a most 
mistaken idea, for, while numbers may add avoirdupois, it is 
moral stamina which counts in the initiation and inculcation of 
ideals. It is not the policy of the Institute to marry a man 
to reform him—the man must be formed and well formed 
when he presents himself. The Institute seeks the man of 
ideals and seeks to aid him in the advancement of his ideals. 
No loyal member is in any sense coerced, but upholds the 
standards of the Institute because he recognizes in them a 
concrete and definite presentment of his own personal ideals 
of the ethics of practice. Not every man is born, Minerva- 
like, full-armored, but has to gain his equipment and ideals 
by increments through such avenues of experience and such 
educational agencies as may exist about him. Among these 
avenues and agencies are schools, ateliers, draughtsmen’s clubs, 
architectural leagues, architects’ business associations and the 
like, and the Institute encourages the formation and fosters 
the existence of all such agencies, knowing well that they are 
developing men of moral fibre and professional strength who 
later will seek to associate themselves with the Institute body. 
The work of the Institute is such that it requires within its 
ranks men of the finest moral fibre and such men only. I 
have known in more than one instance of a man of subnormal 
ethical sense and of questionable ethical practice to seek or to 
urge an affiliation with the Institute because of the prestige 
such affiliation would insure. The Institute does not want 
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him. It is more concerned in elevating the standards of 
professional ethics and in unfurling the banners of beauty than 
in giving social standing or professional prestige to any in- 
dividual, however worthy he may be. Nevertheless, as I have 
had occasion to say recently, the mere fact of the existence 
of the American Institute of Architects is an asset to any 
practising architect in the United States, and raises his social 
and professional status, whether he be a member of the 
organization or not. It was a realization of what the Institute 
really means to the profession and to the individual which led 
me personally, as it has led many another man, to associate 
myself with it and lend such assistance as 1 might. The In- 
stitute represents a moral principle and that principle is just 
as valid at the poles as it is at the equator, is just as vital 
at long. 5 deg. E. of Washington as at long. 47 deg, W. of 
Washington, and it appeals with just the same force to the 
man of one locality as of another. When the principle for 
which the Institute stands is generally accepted and generally 
acted upon in our relations with our fellow-men the American 
Institute of Architects will need no longer to be a militant 
standard bearer but will become a purely social organization. 
I imagine, however, that it will be some time before the In- 
stitute will be free to stack its banners in a museum case. 

The first great principle upon which the Institute stands is 
that of justness and fairness in so far as it is given to man 
to realize these seeming abstractions. In the Code of Ethics, 
in the Competition Code, in the cognizance it takes of all pro- 
fessional activities, the Institute stands for fair play as between 
man and man, absolute frankness and fairness of dealing be- 
tween architects in their professional relations, absolute in- 
tegrity and fairness in the dealings between architect and client 
and between client and architect. The Code of Ethics, formu- 
lated only a few years ago, was but a clear statement of cer- 
tain principles of conduct and of professional practice which 
had been the inner guide of the best men of the profession for 
years and had been more or less nebulous always in the minds 
of many of the others. The Competition Code, although a 
more recent expression, deals with a matter which has been 
long upon the Institute’s horizon, and is of equal value to the 
public and the architect. The competition exists for the bene- 
fit of the client primarily, almost exclusively. It is that he 
may get a good plan, or, what is better, discover the architect 
peculiarly fitted to handle the problem; or it is that the client 
may conform to law; or it is that the client may relieve him- 
self of the responsibility of choice, or that he may give the 
commission to a favorite under the pretext of fair play. In 
any case the competition is to the direct advantage of the client, 
and only incidentally to the advantage of the individual archi- 
tect. It is to the material disadvantage of the competing 
architects unless they be paid individually the value of their 
time. If the owner is sincere in instituting his competition he 
will find the paid competition to be logical and of economic 
advantage, as it will put him in the possession of special powers 
which will be of the highest assistance to him in the materializa- 
tion of his schemes, and for the possession of which he may 
well afford to pay something beyond, a great deal beyond, the 
recognized minimum value which the Institute places upon such 
services. No fair-minded man, or corporation, or community 
which is seeking to gain the highest architectural service for 
itself can logically object to having its competition hedged 
about by such conditions as will guarantee fairness and justice, 
and it is only such conditions that the Institute seeks to sug- 
gest. Out of its vast experience the Institute has succeeded 
in formulating a code which will effect the desired result, and 
with slight modification will be made susceptible of general 
application. 

As ex-officio member I have been in close touch with the 
work of the various committees during the past year, and | 
want to speak right here a word in praise of the loyalty and 
devotion of the members of this committee representation. 
The Standing Committee on Competitions and especially, its 
Chairman, Mr. Frank Miles Day, and its temporary Chair- 
man, Mr. Carrére, acting in Mr. Day’s absence, have carried 
a burden of work with a courage and tact and devotion to its 
interests which entitle them to the deepest gratitude of the 
Institute. 


Ong resolution of instruction offered, enthusiastically re- 
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ceived and immediately adopted at the last convention brought 
into activity not only the Standing Committee on Competi- 
tions, but also the Committee on Practice and finally the 
Judiciary Committee; and this leads me to remark upon the 
disciplinary function of the Institute. [ am now in no Way 
voicing the opinion of any committee, nor in any way presag- 
ing its actions, but am expressing my own idea as to the In- 
stitute’s proper stand at the present time. There are cases 
when it is absolutely necessary for the Institute to act upon 
disciplinary lines, and in those cases the committees and the 
board will accept the unpleasant responsibility placed upon 
them; but the Institute is not a discip.inary machine heartlessly 
overriding sincere and self-respecting members. The Institute 
cannot afford to be a soulless martinet insisting on the pound 
of flesh, but it must recognize in every instance the desire on 
the part of the member to do the right and just thing, and 
also recognize those surrounding conditions which seem at 
times almost to make an infraction of rules in a 
given case. The American Institute of Architects can find 
little cause for discipline when there does not inhere in the 
action a wrong or an unfairness toward a fellow-man. Where, 
as for instance, in this Competition Code, lines still remain to 
be tested disciplinary force must move slowly; yet even here 
there have been infractions which cannot pass unnoticed. 

One of the mandates of the Competition Code which has 
seemed to work a hardship is that involving an acceptance of 
the Institute's schedule of charges. If every member of the 
Institute felt way down in his heart that the Institute’s schedule 
was perfectly logical, or that a flat charge in all cases of 
six per cent or any per cent was absolutely just, this mandate 
would impose no hardship in its application; but the schedule 
of charges is like the tariff; everybody knows that it is un- 
just, yet everybody dreads to meddle with it for fear of upset- 
ting established conditions. A logical tariff does not apply 
the same rate to all articles, but discriminates between articles 
of necessity and of luxury, articles of educational value and 
articles which will degrade, articles which will bring moral 
and esthetic pleasure and articles which will inflict moral 
and spiritual wounds. A logical schedule of charges will dif- 
ferentiate between buildings which are merely of structural 
import and call for the most part for the application of the 
merely ordinary methods of construction and those which 
call into play all the physical and spiritual resources, all of the 
material and esthetic capabilities of the architect. Any gener- 
ally stated percentum of the commercial value might distinctly 
overpay the architect in one case and even more certainly 
underpay him in another. In my opinion to be logical and 
just a schedule of rates must take cognizance of types of 
building and must consider the range of values within those 
types. I shall suggest a careful study of this subject of 
schedules by the board, not with the idea of upsetting the 
present status, but with the idea that the board shall present 
at some future (not too future) convention a logical solution 
of the question. This suggestion is made hesitatingly and with 
a full knowledge of the work which might be entailed upon 
some loyal and already overworked member of the Institute. 
The Institute’s schedule should express the just minimum 
which the work of men fitted to be members of the Institute 
should command, and this work is in the nature of things 
of higher quality than the average produced outside of In- 
stitute membership. This is why, referring again to com- 
petitions, it imposes no hardship on one instituting a competi- 
tion for a work which demands the highest professional skill 
in its production to demand that he pay the recognized, just 
and equitable minimum Institute rates. 

The report of the Committee on Education will set clearly 
before you the Institute’s interest in the younger man who 
falls outside of the narrower range of client and professional 
brother, and will so illumine the subject that I need comment 
no further, but may, with a recognition of the value of the 
work of this committee, pass from a consideration of those 
phases which mark the Institute’s attitude toward the public 
and the profession to a discussion of that more intimate phase 
which concerns the Institute body. 

The convention of 1909 instructed the board to study the 
situation and to prepare and issue amendments to the con- 
stitution and by-laws looking toward a clarification of the defi- 
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nition of Honorary and Corresponding membership, and also 
toward placing Associates on a more dignified basis. While the 
matter was under consideration, the work up to that time hav- 
ing been done entirely by correspondence, a constitutional 
amendment was issued, which, while it was recogn‘zed as not an 
altogether happy solution, would still serve to bring the subject 
legally before the convention. After a full and careful discus- 
sion the board in meeting assembled reshaped the constitutional 
amendment and formulated by-laws which are in harmony with 
the revised form as issued to the Institute membership. As 
your President was perhaps more intimately concerned than 
any other one person in the present scheme of formulation, 
he may be pardoned for offering a word in explanation. 

In the first place and affecting the form of constitutional 
amendment first proposed, the board reaffirmed the belief that 
the American Institute of Architects is and should continue 
to be the foremost professional body in the United States. 
Hence the board unanimously decided to establish or consider 
outside of the Honorary class no membership which was not 
purely architectural; that in the Honorary class should be in- 
cluded the laity embracing non-professional men who had 
with distinction min‘stered to the art of architecture and such 
practitioners in the closely all’ed arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing as might have demonstrated in prescribed manner their fit- 
ness to enjoy the privilege; that the Honorary Corresponding 
class should be what its name implies and admit hereafter 
only practising architects of distinction who are not eligible 
to regular membership. 

The suggested change in nomenclature as touching Associ- 
ates affects the Institute body more deeply, and perhaps more 
deeply than is apparent on the surface. Its original proposer, 
whether an individual or an impulse, may or may not have 
appreciated its real significance. It means a breaking away 
from tradition; it means a more exalted state in the whole 
Institute body. The idea which underlies this suggested 
change is virtually another expression of that movement: which 
three years ago made possible three Associate members on the 
Board of Directors. That idea was somewhat confused, as it 
embodied the notion that these three were to represent the 
Associate membership on the board—as if there were any in- 
terest or ideal attaching to Associateship which does not at- 
tach to Fellowship, or to Fellowship which does not attach 
to Associateship, as Associateship was coming to be under- 
stood. But the real notion which that movement expressed, 
and which is more clearly expressed in the proposed suggestion, 
is that of homogeneity and of equal responsibility as affecting 
the ideals of the Institute. The tradition of which this pro- 
posed amendment effectually d'sposes is one that is recognized 
in the Royal Institute of British Architects, and wh’ch has 
existed, though not so clearly recognized, in our own In- 
stitute, namely, that Associates are of a class associated with, 
but not of the real Institute, which is composed of Fellows. 
Th: enactment of these proposed amendments will mean that 
the members comprise the American Institute, and that Fel- 
lows are members who are chosen to that rank because of some 
notable professional achievement. It does not vitiate the logic 
of all this that the officers are to be chosen from among the 
Fellows, for the initiative and direction may well be in the 
hands of those of the broadest experience and the highest 
achievement. The service of a man to his profession must 
be considered in the creation of a Fellow, and the membership 
should guard Fellowship jealously and see to it that no un- 
worthy candidate enters that high estate. I feel that in pass- 
ing these amendments virtually as recommended by the board 
the Institute will strengthen itself within itself and before 
the public. 

The day may come when the Institute will have an income 
sufficient to its need. I hope it will. As it is, the work of the 
committees, which is becoming ever more important, necessary 
and far-reaching, is handicapped by lack of necessary funds. 
Without the increase in the dues effected last year the In- 
stitute would have been utterly unable to accomplish anything 
of this season’s work. An unexpected obligation handed down 
from a previous administration, the heavy work entailed upon 
the Standing Committee on Competitions, the holding of the 
convention at a point so far distant from headquarters, the 
setting aside of a sum which can not be touched except by 
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leg’slative enactment—all, however necessary and desirable, 
have caused the Institute to realize the advantages of a suf- 
ficient income. The membership should be larger, and ap- 
peal should be made systematically to every high-minded prac- 
titioner in the country, but to such only. Your President rec- 
ommends that in each Chapter a committee be appo:nted to 
canvass the situation within its jurisdiction, to labor with 
acceptable material for membership and to report the names 
and addresses of such to the Secretary of the Institute; and 
further, that a Chapter, in building up its membership, shall 
admit to no class such as would not be acceptable members 
of the Institute, and subscribe to and uphold its doctrines. 

For a number of years the board has had under considera- 
tion the subject of organizing the business methods of the In- 
stitute and placing the business office upon a modern basis. 
The increasing activities of the Institute seem to demand 
this. The lack of funds has always entered to chill the ardor 
of the board. With the increased dues it was hoped that a 
method of accomplishment might be found. A committee 
was appointed in the board to study reorganization and to 
canvass the matter of Institute publications and the pos- 
sibilities of a larger return accruing therefrom. This com- 
mittee reported to the board a scheme of reorganization 
which met with very general approval, and that it might have 
power to act formulated an amendment to the constitution and 
by-laws which covered the field up to that time studied. 

While I personally am strongly in favor of the scheme re- 
ported and outlined in the proposed amendments, yet I realize 
that the whole project needs further study, especially along the 
lines of Institute publications, and recommend that the by- 
laws be not considered in. the convention, but that the sub- 
ject be referred back to the board with instructions to further 
study the situation and report at a future convention. 

It was easy to see how the finances of the Institute might 
be augmented if we were to consider for a moment lowering 
our professional dignity and resorting to commercial methods. 
The possibility, or rather the impossibility, of greater aug- 
menting of our membership has already been referred to. The 
publications as at present carried on are income producing and 
by the solicitation of advertisements might be made productive 
of much higher income; but the Institute cannot afford to place 
itself in the position of a commercial agency asking advertise- 
ments. The publications must be made valuable as a method 
of information and intercommunication within the Institute. 
They must be made to contain material of such intrinsic worth 
that they will be in demand by the members of the Institute 
and by the profession at large. Then such advertisers as 
desire to appeal to all practitioners of high rank will value 
the publications as a means of communication with the pro- 
fession. But the publications must be put on such a plane 
that they will commend themselves, and no advertisement must 
be sought because the publication is an Institute publication. 
That has always been and must continue to be the Institute’s 
policy, and I take occasion here to thank those advertisers who 
know this policy and whose advertisements appear so regu- 
larly on our pages. 

It was absolutely impossible for me to conclude this address 
without some slight reference to that paramount ideal which 
colors and sways the entire range of architectural being, that 
ideal upon which and for which the Institute really exists, as 
wanting which there is no architecture, and that is the ideal 
of beauty. It must sway in the relations between architect 
and client, it must color the fraternal intercourse between 
architects, it must govern in the realm of education. A struc- 
ture through which the spirit of beauty does not shine forth 
is not architecture, it is a clod. The American Institute of 
Architects must concern itself with an American expression 
of beauty. This is not cant, it is the plain statement of a 
philosophical truth. We are not Americans if we do not 
express the American ideal. There is an American ideal as 
reflected in our governmental forms, or there is no America. 
This ideal develops with our growth, but it is none the less 
concrete. As nature has dealt bountifully, prodigally even, 
with us in the varied settings she has furnished for our monu- 
ments, in the varied materials she has furnished for their 
constriction; as destiny has dealt bountifully, prodigally even, 
with us in the varied minds, with the varied backgrounds of 
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experience and history, it has furnished to conceive these 
monuments and place them in their appropriate settings, we 
are not worthy workers in our art unless we accept these fac- 
tors and bend them to the true American expression. Our 
American ideal need not, must not, be expressed monotonously 
along narrow lines, but must expand broadly under varied 
skies, under climatic extremes, under varied ethnic and social 
impulses unified by one American spirit. This must be if we 
are to be true to our esthetic ideal. California is one phase 
of America, as New England is another, as Manhattan is an- 
other; these phases are to be harmonized and not confused, to 
be nurtured and developed and not swept aside for some 
manifestation of exotic growth. The American Institute of 
Architects is deeply concerned in the ethics of business and 
the profession, in the science of business and the profession, 
but its passion must be for that beauty which inheres in archi- 
tecture. 


REPORT OF MR. C. H. BLACKALL 


AS DELEGATE TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ELEC- 
TRICAL CODE AND NATIONAL FIRE 
PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


I wish to report as delegate to the National Conference Elec- 
trical Code and National Fire Protection Association. 

There has been nothing done this year on the National Con- 
ference Electrical Code and, as far as I could ascertain, no 
changes in the code are proposed and nothing has arisen which 
would call for action. 

I was at the fourteenth annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association and went to Chicago May 18 and 19 as 
a delegate from the American Institute. The convention was 
very fully attended, with representatives from all over the 
country and the proceedings were followed with the deepest in- 
terest. A very notable feature of the convention was the ad- 
dress on “The Architect and Fire Protection,” by Irving K. 
Pond, President of the American Institute of Architects. It 
was so essentially different from the papers which were usually 
presented to this Association and offered so interesting a point 
of view that many comments were made upon it by the con- 
vention and it was the means of bringing the Association in 
closer touch with the point of view of the architect. 

Your delegate in conjunction with Mr. Richard E. Schmidt. 
of Chicago, and Mr. Colbert A. MacClure, of Pittsburgh, had 
several conferences with the committee of the Association on 
Building Code and it was hoped that in some way the Institute 
and the Association might get together and agree on the essen- 
tials of a building code which would be applicable to the whole 
country. This, however, is a task of unusual magnitude con- 
sidering the conflicting interests and the wide diversity of prac- 
tice and it is also a task which will take a great deal of time 
and very adroit adjustment of the mutual relations between the 
owners, the builders, the architects and the insurance interests. 
Your delegate was not in power to carry this work to any g-eat 
length, but it is felt to be so highly desirable that I ask if the 
Association is not willing to take it up and, either through a 
special committee or through its delegates, try to get more 
closely in touch with the insurance interests. It was found that 
the insurance people from Chicago, New York and Pittsburgh 
were deeply interested and quite desirous of enlisting the co- 
operation of the architects in this work and it certainly is 
directly in the line of the kind of endeavor which the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects can foster. 

The Committee on Automobile Garages, of which your dele- 
gate was a member, presented a very careful report, which was 
not presented, however, as a final report and is to receive further 
consideration from the Association. There was also presented 
a very interesting report from the Committee on Fireproof 
Construction, Including Concrete and Reinforced Concrete, 
and during one of the afternoons of the convention a number of 
very interesting tests of window and door coverings and fire 
extinguishing apparatus were made at the laboratory of the 
Association on Ohio Street. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S 
ADDRESS 


FORT Y-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, A.LA. 


This committee desires particularly to direct your atten- 
tion to the very lucid character of the President’s address 
and to the orderly sequence of its suggestive and ale 
argument. First, the President points out with great clear- 
ness the advantage which accrues to the client in the case 
of competitcrs with the corresponding disadvantage to the 
competing architects unless they be adequately remune- 
rated. In these circumstances it is obviously no more than 
fair that the Competition Code should be of such a nature 
as to guarantee to the profession a proper safeguard, one 
means to which is that those clients desiring to avail them- 
selves of this method of arriving at a determination should 
pay the highest rates established by the Institute schedule 
of charges. We offer, therefore, the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this convention is opposed to any change 
in the cede of competitions, except such as will undoubt- 
edly correct, clarify or strengthen its existing provisions. 

Second, the President calls: attention to the fact that 
the schedule of charges contains some inconsistency, but 
he advocates a reasonable degree of deliberation in dealing 
with so important a question. The new schedule has been 
in force so shert a time as to make it eminently desirable 
that every means should be taken to allow the public to 
become accustomed to its recognition before making any 
attempt to amend it. With this in view, your committee 


follows the President’s wise suggestion in offering the 
follewing resolution: 
Resolved, That the Institute schedule of charges be re- 


ferred to the Board of Directors for careful study of its 
provisions, especially with a view to the further recog- 
nition therein of different work of utilitarian 
nature and with instruction to report thereon to the next 
convention. 


classes of 


Third, the President makes a very important recommen- 
dation as to changes in the classification of membership 
in the Institute. He has dealt so ably with the matter 
that this committee deems it unnecessary to do more than 
to refer you to the text of his address, and to say that it 
cencurs with his views and believes that the amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws which he favors. wili 
strengthen the Institute; and it, therefore, expresses the 
hepe that when these amendments come before this con: 
vention for action they will be carried. 

Fourth, the President sets forth the difficulties which 
beset the Institute in the matter of its financial arrange- 
ments and the relation which is borne thereto by its pub- 
lications and the advertisements which they may contain. 
We entirely ccncur in his opinion that a matter of so 
much moment needs the utmost care in its treatment and 
we, therefore, recommend that it be 

Resolved, That the proposed amendment to the by-laws 
creating an executive officer be not acted upon by this 
convention, but that it be referred back to the Board of 
Directors for further study, especially with reference to 
the Institute publications and their possible income pro- 
ducing character, the board to report thereon to the next 
convention. 

Fifth, we favor the adoption of the President’s recom- 
mendation looking to increased membership and accord- 
ingly offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That in each Chapter a committee be appointed 
to canvass the situation within its jurisdiction, to labor 
with acceptable material for membership and to report 
the names and addresses of such to the Secretary of the 
Institute; and further, that a Chapter in building up its 
membership shall admit to no class such as would not be 
acceptable members of the Institute and subscribe to and 
uphold its doctrines. 
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